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the facts of economics from the standpoint of the proletariat.
The orthodox economists believed that they were creating an
impersonal science, as free from bias as mathematics; Marx,
however, had no difficulty in proving that their capitalist bias
led them into frequent errors and inconsistencies. The whole of
economics, he maintained, took on a completely different aspect
when viewed from the wage-earner's point of view. His devotion
to the interests of the proletariat is perhaps somewhat surprising^
in view of his bourgeois origin and his academic education. He
had all his life a love of domination associated with a feeling of
inferiority, which made hJT" prickly with social superiors, ruth-
less with rivals, and kind to children. It was probably this trait
in his character that first led him to become the champion of the
oppressed. It is difficult to say what caused his feeling of in-
feriority, but perhaps it was connected with his being a Jew by
race and a Christian by education. He may, on this account,
have had to endure the contempt of school-fellows in his early
years, without being able to fall back upon the inner self-
assurance that would be possible to a Jew by religion. Anti-
semitism is an abomination, but it has one incidental good
effect: that it has raised up, among Jews, tribunes of the people
who might otherwise have been supporters of the status quo. If
this view is just, Marxism is a suitable punishment for the
illiberality of well-to-do anti-semites.
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